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FATHER MATHEW. 

Few men have devoted themselves to 
peomplich @ good purpose more zealously 
than Father Mathew. He has a right to 

a place among those who have ex- 
érted themselves to make the world better 
than they found it. 

Though by many the “Teetotal sys- 
tem,” as it is called, is regarded as an ex- 
ttavagance—if it leads to error, the error 
% one on the right side. Taking the 
Pledge may in some cases be found to in- 
Yolve a sacrifice of comfort, but how much 
misery has it abated or prevented! 

It is strange that habits of intemperance, 
which 80 obviously tend to ruin, should be 
acquired by any But the ignorant and the 
avon. It is, however, unhappily but 


too well known that many men of superior 
mind and distinguished talents have beep 
drunkards. 


The celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan was a slave to the bottle. He who so 
often charmed listening senates, degraded 
by this vile passion, was frequently seen at 
taverns and elsewhere a deplorable object. 
Often admonished of the consequences, he 
made light of them. When told by a me- 
dical friend that, “ persisting in drinking 
to excess, he would destroy the coats of his 
stomach;” * Then,” replied Sheridan, “ m 
stomach must go in its shirt-sleeves.” 4 
whimsical retort; but not a rational excuse 
for continuing his dangerous proceeding. 
It perhaps in some cases contributes to 
confirm topers in their evil ways, to re- 
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count with a mirthful air the out-of-the- 
way things they do when in a state of ine- 
briation. While Sheridan lived, it was 
often told of him, with something of an 
air of approval, that being one night so ex- 
tremely nk as to be unable to stand, he 
was picked up in the street, and being 
pe his name, was sufficiently conscious 
of his situation to wish to pass unknown, 
and accordingly —_ to the inquirers, 
“Tam Mr. Wilberforce.” This waggery, 
it was remarked, evinced “the ruling pas- 
sion strong in drink.” 

Than Cooke, the celebrated actor, per- 
haps no man was ever more incurably 
given to transgressing in this way, or more 
truly sensible of the madness of the career 
he ran. After his death, among his pa- 
pers were found resolutions which he had 
written to fortify himself against indulging 
in the vice which was destroying him. He 
recalled a fable of antiquity, in which the 
oracle having foretold that a young man 
was destined to commit one of three great 
sins—to outrage his mother, murder his 
father, or drink to intoxication—he deter- 
mined on wilfully doing the last, as choos- 
ing of the three evils the least. The story 
proceeds to tell that he got drunk, and 
while in that state committed the other 
awful deeds from which he had hoped to 
be saved. 

Yet all this reflection could not prevent 
Cooke from again and again degrading 
himself by intemperance, and more than 
once he was compelled publicly to apolo- 

ise on the stage. Nothing could restrain 
ce. and he remained unchanged till his 
death, which was probably accelerated by 
his miserable habits. 

Neither the dis nor the fate of 
Cooke could deter Kean from treading in 
his footsteps, as Cooke had done in those 
of Reddish. It was the rare fortune of 
Kean to take the town by storm, and at 
the age of twenty-five be recognised as a 
prodigy of talent. The noble, the learned, 
and the wealthy, all joined to do him honour, 
but he spurned in a great measure the 
rich gifts which fortune proferred. He 
was, it may be said, resolved to “ forego 
the joys of a celestial bed, and prey on 

.”’ From that high and intellectual 
society, which he ought to have deemed 
it a privilege to approach, he would retreat 
to a low tavern or common pot-house, and 
waste his nights in excesses, which speed- 
ily brought him to his grave, before the 
— of old age. Could he have 

opted prudent habits, he might still have 
been living, and still the chief ornament of 


the stage. 

in glancing at eminent men, who have 
had this failing, it is wished to show how 
difficult the fatal habit of drinking immo- 
derately is to conquer. Many, many cele 
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brated names could be added; and if the 
annals of crime and madness were o 
volumes might be written without ex. 
hausting the subject. 

Did space suffice, a much more pleasing 
task would be ours. We could show ex. 
ulting families raised from the lowest de- 
gradation to comfort and respectability, 
by the well-directed and persevering labours 
of the subject of this notice. That this 
may be long continued with increas; 
success, must be the wish of every friend 
to ew» The Humane Society gives 
a medal to him who saves one life. What 
ought to be given to Father Mathew, who 
by attacking crime at its source, has pro- 
bably been the salvation of thousands? 


BENEVOLENT PLAN OF COLONI- 
SATIO 


The annual meetings of parliament 
cause a vast variety of important subjects 
to be annually discussed by men of capa- 
city; but among them all, we look in vain 
for any comprehensive plan that goes di- 
rectly to benefit honest, sober, persevering 
industry. Receptacles for wretches in the 
last state of misery are humanely provided; 
but little has been done to save those who 
have only their labour to depend upon 
from sinking to that last stage of misery. 
It is well to show mercy to the man who 
has fallen; but that mercy would be in 
better time, which saved the man from 
falling. 

Pompous plans for removing our poor 
to distant colonies have been put forth, 
and for a time were supposed to have 
materially abated the evil. It has, how- 
ever, been mournfully demonstrated that 
over many of these selfishness presided; 
and that which was tendered as the offer- 
ing of benevolence, was prompted by the 
very demon of rapacity. Ithas been attempt- 
ed to make the poor man pay ten times the 
value of the ground on which he was to be 
located, while no less than £15,000 were 
paid to one individual for his services, 
though what poor deserving child of in- 
dustry ever profited from them we have 
yet to learn. 

But colonisation at the best has some- 
thing repulsive in its aspect. Is it nothing 
that a free-born Englishman, who has 
never offended the law, should be placed 
in the condition of a felon, and trans- 
ported to Australia, New Zealand, or North 
America, and there, far from all his con- 
nections, doomed to toil perhaps in an un- 
genial climate, often interrupted in bis 
prescribed labours by the necessity of 
rising to combat the fierce Indian, the 
frantic cannibal, or the wild beast of the 
desert? 
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It is to be feared that neither colonisa- 
tion nor the huge workhouses which now 
worn the land, will cure the evil to which 
wepoint. Employment must be found for 
isdustrious hands, before their owners are 
reduced by want to become mendicants, or 
violators of the law. Employment is the 
one thing needful. Why should this be 
dificult to obtain? Can it be doubted that 
sble and industrious hands are capable of 

ing property? Surely not. Why 
are not the idle employed, that the 


inngry may be fed? 
ese are our ideas; but we hear they 


are also those of a gentleman who has an 
opportunity of acting upon them. A large 
Isndowner in the most fertile part of the 
county of Kent contemplates establishing 
ssort of home colony, on a plan which he 
thinks will at once benefit the industrious 
and himself. The bold and benevo- 
scheme which he has formed he does 
not put forward as wholly framed for the 
relief of others. His principle is, “ the 
landlord will serve himself by promoting 
the welfare of his tenant,” and his hope of 
making himself extensively useful is found- 
edon the conviction that the course he is 
about to pursue will be so much to his ad- 
vantage, that when the result is seen, 
others who can only be moved by the hope 
of gain will adopt his system. 
range of small but convenient habita- 
tions will be erected, each containing four 
rooms and a kitchen, and to every cottage 
half an acre of land will be attached. This 
will furnish the labourer with recreation 
when he is at leisure, with beneficial occu- 
pation when but for this he would of ne- 
cessity be idle. Some rather stringent re- 
noes will be necessary in the forma- 
of the little community, to which all 
who desire to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages held out by the landowner must 
subscribe. These vel Vgay in 
ing sixpence a week to a fund for the 
etet of psa and fines in aid of the 
fend for drunken or disorderly conduct. 
As men who are resolute not to befriend 
themselves cannot be effectually served by 
others, those who are not content to regu- 
late their lives by the rules of prudence 
and sobriety, will not be permitted to be- 
come members of this home colony. 

It is, however, in contemplation to ex- 
tend the plan eventually, so as to afford 
those who have erred and who see the er- 
tor of these ways, a locus penitentia, in 
which they may be enabled to retrace 
their steps, In dealing with this subject, 
teference will be made to the “ Redemp- 
tion Institutes” of Hamburgh, which are 
pene less known than they ought to be 

this country. In the seventh report of 
the secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
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of Education, Mr. Mann gives the follow- 
ing interesting particulars: 

“The school of Mr. J. H. Wichern is 
called the ‘ Rauhe Haus,” and is situated 
four or five miles out of the city of Ham- 
burgh. It was opened for the reception of 
abandoned children of the very lowest 
class—children brought up in the abodes 
of infamy, and taught, not only by exam- 
ple, but by precept, the vices of sensua- 
lity, thieving, and vagabondry;—children 
who had never known the family tie, or 
who had known it only to see it violated. 
Hamburgh having been for many years a 
commercial and free city, and of course 
open to adventurers and renegades from 

1 parts of the world, has many more of 
this class of population than its own insti- 
tutions and manners would have bred. 
The thoughts of Mr. Wichern were strong- 
ly directed to this subject, while yet a 
student in the university; but want of 
means deterred him from engaging in it, 
until a legacy left by a Mr. Gercken ena- 
bled him to make a beginning in 1833. 
He has since devoted his life and all his 
worldly goods to the work. It is his first 
aim that the abandoned children whom he 
seeks out on the highway, and in the 
haunts of vice, shall know and feel the 
blessings of domestic life:—that they shall 
be introduced into the bosom of a family: 
for this he as a divine institution, 
and therefore the birthright of every hu- 
man being, and the only atmosphere in 
which the human affections can be ade- 
quately cultivated. His house, then, must 
not be a prison, or a place of punishment 
or confinement. The site he had chosen 
for his experiment was one inclosed within 
high strong walls and fences. His first act 
was to break down these barriers, and to 
take all bolts and bars trom the doors and 
windows. He began with three boys of 
the worst description; and within three 
months the number increased to twelve. 
They were taken into the bosom of Wi- 
chern’s family :—his mother was their mo- 
ther, his sister their sister. They were 
not punished for any past offences, but 
were told that all should be forgiven them, 
if they tried to do well in future. The de- 
fenceless condition of the premises was 
referred to, and they were assured that no 
walls or bolts were to detain them.* * * 
They were told that labour was the price 
of living, and that they must earn their 
own bread, if they would secure a comfor:- 
able home, * * Here were means 
and materials for learning to support 
themselves; but there was no rich fund or 
other resources for their maintenance. 
Charity had supplied the home to which 
they were invited; their own industry 
must supply the rest. Mr. Wichern placed 
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great reliance on religious training; but 
this did not consist in giving them dry, 
unintelligible dogmas. He spoke to them 
of Christ, as the benefactor of mankind, 
who proved, by deeds of love, his interest 
in the race—who sought out the worst and 
most benighted of men, to give them instruc- 
tion and relief, and who left it in charge to 
those who came after him and wished to 
be called his disciples, to do likewise.* * * 
The most rapid improvement ensued in 
the great majority of the children; and 
even those whom long habits of idleness 
and vagabondry made it difficult to keep in 
the straight path, had long seasons of obe- 
dience and gratitude, to which any aber- 
ration from duty was only an exception. 
As the number of pupils increased, Mr. 
Wichern saw that the size of the family 
would seriously impair its domestic charac- 
ter. To obviate this, he divided his com- 
pany into familiesoftwelve,and has erected 
nine separate dwellings, situsted in a semi- 
circle round his own, and near it, in each 
of which dwells a family of twelve boys or 
twelve girls, under the care of a house fa- 
ther or house mother—as the attendants 
are respectively called. Each of these 
families is to some extent an independent 
community, having an individuality of its 
own. They eat and sleep in their own 
dwelling, and the children of each look up 
totheir own particular father or mother, 
as home-bred children to a parent. The 
general meeting every morning—at first 
in the chambers of Mr. Wichern’s mother, 
but afterwards, when the numbers in- 
creased, in the little chapel—and their fre- 
quent meetings at work, or in the play- 
ground, form a sufficient, and, in fact, a 
very close bond of union for the whole 
community. Much was done by the chil- 
dren themselves’ in the erection of their 
little colony of buildings—and in doing 
this, they were animated by a feeling of 
hope and a principle of sadegaineinis in 
rendering assistance to one another. * * 
Instruction is given in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, singing, and drawing, and, in 
some instances, in higher branches. * 
When a new subject comes into the Rauhe 
House, he is at first received into Mr. 
Wichern’s own family. Here, under the 
wise and watchful guardianship of the 
master, he is initiated into the new life of 
action, thought, and feeling, which he is 
expected to lead. His dispositions are 
watched, his character studied; and as 
soon as prudence allows, he is transferred 
to one of the little colonies whose house- 
father is best qualified to manage his pecu- 
liarities of temperament and disposition.” 
The flattering accounts supplied of the 
success of this system are certainly most 
encouraging. Many of the boys have dis- 
linguished themselves not merely by cor- 





rect behaviour, but by acts not impro 
termed heroic. During the dreadful 
flagration of 1842, parties of them were 
employed to arrest the progress of the fire 
or to assist the sufferers. They acted with 
the greatest courage, observed the strict- 
est discipline, saved property to a great 
amount, and refused to accept of any re- 
ward for their services. In ten years, 132 
children had been admitted, of whom onl 
two had run away who had not voluntarily 
returned, or, being brought back, remained 
in the school from choice. 


THE PUNJAUB. 


This country, to which the attention of 
British statesmen has lately been so re- 
peatedly called, and which, it is probable, 
will at no distant day be “annexed” to 
our oriental possessions, derives its name 
from two Persian words,—punj, five, and 
aub, water; alluding to the five rivers which 
flow through it. From the Indus to the 
Sutledge, east to west, its length is about 
5° 20; and its breadth, from south to north, 
about 4°45. The two rivers just men- 
tioned, and the Cashmere mountains, may 
be called the natural boundaries; but, po- 
liticaily, the western frontier has been car- 
ried considerably beyond the Indus,—to 
Peshawur in Cabul. The Punjaub is sup- 

sed to contain a population of 5,000,000. 

ts history, as abridged from lieut.-col. 
Steinbach’s book in the Atheneum, presents 
a series of usurpations and murders in the 
most approved eastern style. 

Prior to 1742, it formed a portion of the 
great Mogul empire, being governed by 
a viceroy whose seat was | peta and 
whose exactions probably went beyond 
the instructions of his chief at Delhi. For 
this reason the yoke of the emperor was 
odious to the Sikhs, and especially to that 
fanatical portion of them which detested 
everything Moslem. The invasions of 
Nadir Shah, indeed, promised them no spi- 
ritual relief; but then he was a distant 
potentate, and less to be dreaded than the 
neighbouring descendants of Timur. Du- 
ring the short sway of the former, the 
Sikhs, or native landholders, split them- 
selves into many separate bodies, and paid 
what degree of obedience they liked to 
the new governor, while in the districts 
removed from the seat of authority, they 
acted just like so many robbers. Another 
invader, in the person of the Affghan sul- 
tan, Ahmed Shaa Abdalla, in 1748, over- 
threw the work of his predecessor; and, 
after some reverses of fortune, reduced 
Delhi itself to a tributary state. The 
troubles excited by these contests for em- 
pire were exceedingly favourable to the 
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independence of the Sikhs; and that inde- 
Eadenve was nearly completed by the 
succeeding contests between Ahmed Shah 
and the Mabrattas under the famous Hol- 
kar. Entrenching themselves in their for- 
tresses, they cared little for either of the 
parties, and their chiefs began to make war 
on one another with as much impunity as 
if they had been “ Se te When 
Ahmed finally retreated beyond the Indus, 
they no longer feared a foreign yoke; and 
the more ambitious among them aspired to 
the foundation of a new empire, strong 
enough to defy the Moslems both of the 
west and of the south. But which of them 
could hope for success where so many com- 
petitors, all equally brave, contended for 
the prize? During twenty years, the ge- 
nius and valour of two were more con- 
icuous than those of the rest. One of 
ese was Maha Singh, father of the cele- 
brated Runjeet, who, in 1792, left to his 
son a considerable extent of territory, with 
abody of troops capable of defending and 
of amplifying it. The progressive steps by 
which this still more famous “Lion” arri- 
ved at the entire government of the Pun- 
jeub; his relations with the other powers 
of Hindostan, especially with the British, 
and his internal administration, would fill 
a volume. They are, however, already 
known to most newspaper readers, and for 
the moment they may be considered of less 
interest than the events which have led to 
the present state of affuirs in that country. 
On the death of the Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh in 1839, his son Kurruch Sing suc- 
ceeded to the vacant dignity. But though 
this event took place without gina 
it is not to be supposed that the native 
sitdars, or chiefs, had entirely lost sight of 
their former independence. Compelled to 
bend before the iron sceptre of Runjeet, 
they now stood erect under a successor 
whose talents were confessedly below me- 
divcrity. A powerful faction cast their 
eyes on Noo Nehal, son of Kurruch, a 
prince of considerable enterprise, but of no 
inciple ; and the erg proclaimed 
arajah was transferred from a palace 
toa prison. Short, it is proverbially said, 
is the distance between the dungeon and 
the tomb; and Kurruch is no exception to 
the rule. He soon died—probably by poi- 
ton; but Nohoo Nehal Singh himself did 
hot long survive him. Returning from his 
father's funeral, the elephant on which he 
rode, in passing through the gate-way of 
his palace, touched the brick-work, and 
down came the front of the building, crush- 
ing the new Maharajah beneath the ruins. 
The conspirators, of course, had little difti- 
culty in persuading the people generall 
that the catastrophe was quite accidental; 
but many were sceptical enough to believe 
that Noo Nehal’s firm administration, which 
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had been particularly odious to the prime 
minister, Dhyan Singh, was the cause thay 
led to it. By this artful functionary, who 
for many years had held the reins of go- 
vernment, the crown was now placed on 
the head of Shere Singh, a reputed son of 
Runjeet, who was likely to prove a tracta- 
ble instrument in the hands of the dominant 
party. There was indeed some opposition 
to the measure, and for a time it was suc- 
cessful,—the mother of Noo Nehal Singh 
falsely declaring that his young widow was 
pregnant, and that she had a right to the 
regency during the minority of the expected 
infant. But in a few days she too marched 
through the prison to the grave. Yet Shere 
Singh had little reason to congratulate 
himself on his elevation. His soldiers 
perceiving that without them he was no- 
hing, insisted on a handsome gratuity, 
besides some other concessions which he 
had neither the inclination nor the power 
to grant. If he satisfied them by a com- 
pane. it was only for a time; and their 
lemands rose on every new occasion. His 
habits of drunkenness and his neglect of 
public affairs added to the prevailing dis- 
content, which was not a little heightened 
by his partiality to the British. In spite of 

1 entreaties to the coatrary, he allowed 
a Pollock a passage through his 

ingdom to Peshawur and Cabul, to repair 
the disasters of the preceding year. These 
united causes led to a conspiracy, headed 
by his own brother-in-law, Ajeet Singh, 
and in it he perished in September last. 
Ajeet was a true son of the East: he put 
to death, first the minister Dhyan Singh, 
and then every member of the late Maha- 
rajah’s family. But all this blood was shed 
in vain. By Heera Singh, son of the mur- 
dered Dhyan, he was soon besieged, cap- 
tured, and executed; and Duhleeb Singh, 
another reputed son of Runjeet, was raised 
to the blood-stained throne. This is the 
present Maharajah, who, as he is only 
eleven years of age, must long remain sub- 
ject toa regent, This office was at first 
exercised by Heera Singh, who, however, 
in a few weeks was compelled to oppose 
nearly zs many confederacies designed to 
hurl him from his post. Thrice he was 
successful; but the fourth time, the in- 
trigues of the queen-mother organised a 
party which sent him to join the shades of 
the many princes and rajahs whom the same 
ambition Riad destroyed. The present mi- 
nister, or rather nt, is Jowahir Singh, 
the successful rival of Heera; but he has 
already two formidable opponents, 

It is not less strange than melancholy to 
find that notwithstanding their long inter- 
course with Europeans, the abominable 
practice of burmng widows is still main- 
tained. So recently as in the year 1839, 
on the death of Runjcet Singh, the people 
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of the Punjaub were gratified with a grand 
spectacle of this description—the magnifi- 
cent murder by fire of eleven fellow-crea- 
tures. Our author says:— 
“Upon Runjeet’s death bei made 
blic, the whole of the Sikh Sirdars at 
hore assembled to do honour to his sut- 
tee, and four of his favourite queens, to- 
gether with seven female slaves, having, in 
conformity with the horrible practice of 
the country, expressed their intention of 
burning themselves upon his funeral pile, 
preparations were immediately made for 
the solemnity. It is said that much dis- 
suasion is exercised in cases of suttee; 
ostensibly such may be the case; but in 
private, every argument to the contrary is 
made use of by the relatives of the 
wretched victim, and the promise once 
given cannot be retracted. A street of 
a double line of infantry having been 
formed, the procession proceeded at a 
slow pace to its destination, only 2 quarter 
of a mile distant, and within the precincts 
of the palace. The corpse of the late 
Maharajah, placed upon a splendidly gilt 
car, constructed in the form of a ship, with 
sails of gilt cloth to waft him (according 
to native superstition) into paradise, was 
borne upon the shoulders of soldiers, pre- 
ceded by a body of native musicians 
laying their wild and melancholy airs. 
His four queens, dressed in their most 
sumptuous apparel, then followed, each in 
a separate gilt chair, borne upon the 
shoulders of their attendants; the female 
slaves following on foot. Before each of 
the queens was carried a large mirror and 
gilt parasol, the emblems of their rank. 
After them came the successor to the 
thr¢ne, the Maharajah Kurruck Singh, at- 
tended by the whole of the Sikh Sirdars, 
barefooted, and clothed in white; none but 
persons of noble rank being permitted to 
join the procession. To the last moment 
of this terrible sacrifice, the queens exhi- 
bited the most perfect equanimity; far from 
evincing any dread of the terrible death 
which awaited them, they appeared in a 
state of excit t, and ded the 
funeral pile with alacrity. The slaves 
also appeared perfectly resigned, but less 
enthusiastic. The body of the Maharajah 
having been placed upon the pile, his 
ueens seated themselves around it, when 
the whole were covered over with a canopy 
of the most costly Kashmir shawls. ‘The 
Maharajah Kurruck Singh then taking a 
lighted torch in his hand, pronounced a 
short prayer, set fire to the pile, and in an 
instant the whole mass, being composed of 
very ignitable materia], was in flames, The 
noise from the tom-toms (drums) and 
shouts of the spectators immediately 
drowned any exclamation from the wretch- 
ed.victims.” 














WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 

“Yes,” said Cody, “Ido not doubt but 
there is much in what you say. At the 
Tipperary assizes, the crier called & juror 
to the box = ao Fo arty, of Castle 
Fogarty, in the barony of Eliogarty; and 
the crowd fell back, as if the would have 
backed themselves through the very walls 
of the court, to let the owner of so large a 
name pass by. I was awe-struck myself, 
when I looked upon Fogarty, of Castle 
Fogarty.” 

“ll warrant ye were; and what will it 
be in England, where they know nothing 
about castles, except such as Warwick Cas. 
tle, or the like? The castle, then, is 
penn You are now Cody, of Castle 


Cody nodded comriacently, and his nose 
became twice as hooked as before. 

“ Let us see,” said Billy, inwardly chuck- 
ling to behold the whole pe eae hooked 
as well as his nose, “if we cannot do 
something more for you. What is your 
name?” 

“ Cody, of Castle Cody.” 

“Not that. Ishould know that as well 
as yourself, or even better. But I want the 
name you go by in the catechism?” 

“ Jeremiah.” 

“Jeremiah! —Jeremiah Cody! Oh, b 
Jupiter Ammon, nogo. Jerry would p 
down all that Cody could build up; aye, 
more, the very castle itself would topple 
on its owner’s head. Jerry must positively 
be buried in the Moorieen.” 

“Surely you would not have me give the 
lieto my godfathers, and take a name they 
never gave me?” 

“Yes, but I would, though, if it were at 
all necessary. But Isee no occasion for 
that at present. You must abjure christian 
names entirely. That is the newest old 
distinction going. It proves descent from 
the ancient Phrygians or Milesians, who 
possessed this country ages before such 4 
thing asa christian name was known in 
the world.” 

The fortune-hunter gaped, but could not 
speak; while Billy ran on breast-high— 
“The Greeks, the first gentlemen in the 
world, had no double names. ‘There was 
Alcibiades, the very glass of fashion and 
the mould of form; nobody thought of 
putting his christian name on the back of 
a letter thus—‘ Jeremiah Alcibiades, Esq, 
Parthenon Parade;’ but he was Alcibiades 
and nothing more.” 

“ That’s true,” said Cody; “ and Homer, 
too, with Agamemnon and Patroclus, and 
all those nobs—they all had but a name 
apiece,” 

“No doubt of it. You're a classical man, 
I see, ‘The only prefix any ove of them 
assumed, was the article—9,” 

“ Ho?’ 
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“Yes, the definite article; and I would 
have you do the same.” 

“What! call myself Ho Cody ?” 

Billy laughed outright. 

“No, thou exasperator of aitches,” he 
ssid; “ but O’Cody, if you please; and The 
O'Cody, and thou love me. 

“The O’Cody!” expostulated the asto- 
nished castellan. “The O’Cody, of Castle 

? Ah, now, Mr. Sheridan, none of 
nonsense.” 

“Youmay callit nonsense, if you will,” said 
Billy, with an air of displeasure; “but letme 
tell you, sir, that to be one of the The’s, in 
the present age, is next to blood-royal. If 

are a ‘The,’ there can be no other 
gentleman of your name but his gentility is 
reflected from you. All the Codys will be 
emanations from ‘The O’Cody.’ Itis a 
lofty and ancient title, far beyond your Sir 

3 or Sir Toms; and, what is no small 
consideration, it costs nothing. No fees to 
Sir William Betham; no kissing hands, or 
bending the knee to arrogant viceroys. 
Waller, of Suffolk-street, will do it all for 
half-a-crown. It is but to order a pack of 
visiting cards from him, and in an hour’s 
time you are 





Che O' Cary, 


Castiz Copy. 


“There,” he udded, rapidly sketching the 
thing with a pencil, “ there, is your » er 
for you.” 

“ How easy it is to be a great man!” ex- 
claimed “ The O'’Cody.” ni! 

“ Quantula sapientia mystificatur mundus !” 
gtunted Billy, “But more than all,” he 
continued, “ you not only secure distinction 
for yourself, by this cheap and easy me- 

) above all other articulate men—you 
setually confer a title upon your lady also, 
an unbought and an attractive title, which 
gives her precedence in society, and is re- 
cognised even at the court.” 

“Indeed!” said the wife-trapper, “that 
a most interesting fact; pray, explain 








“ Hear me then for my cause,” answered 
Billy. “The wife of a ‘The’ is a ‘ Ma- 
dame;’ and by that name is announced at 
the drawing-rooms in the Castle. ‘The wife 
ofan ‘0,’ without a ‘The,’ isasimple ‘ Mrs.’ 
Ineed not point out to a man of your dis- 
cernment, what a mighty difference there 
must be, en fait de consequence, between 
Madame O'Cody and plain Mrs. Cody.” 

“And do you really advise me,” said the 
dishonest oaf, “ to unchristen myself?” 

“ Advise you? ‘To be sure I do; and if 
that won't do, I command you. “Tis a 
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ity, however, that you’re not a Darmody.” 
7 Twhy a Darmody?” : 


Petree ym i Mcilneg @ prince - 
of you. ‘The prince of Ki id’ is 
the Dermody and we might borrow his 
principality for a month or two. Then you 
could undertake to create the fortunate 
oe & Sataliee but _ 

’ is v with your eyes, 
that ashe a th ome . ‘ 

I must here vindicate my friend Billy 
against the imputation of wilfully — 
the base design which had been submit 
to him. He viewed the schemer and his 
plans with — scorn, and was solely 
anxious to urge him to expose himself to 
merited ridicule. For it never entered 
into his thoughts that any one could be the 
dupe of such a transparent ass. But little 
he knew “the bent of woman’s fantasy,” 
or the power which such fresh-coloured, 
half-witted, unprincipled fellows as “ The 
O’Cody,” can wield over that confiding sex. 

The die was cast. The self-made “The” 
took himself to the great mart of impudent 

retensions and broad shoulders; and soon 

ding a young person to his mind, vowed 
that he would make her the sole lady of 
his heart and castle. Relying on his pro- 
fessions, she left her father’s house, a most 
comfortable one, in Grosvenor Place, in full 
possession o she thought) of those valu- 
able chattels, and entirely confiding that 
she should, ere long, traverse the long gal- 
leries and wainscoted halls of the other. 

Night had turned the n isle to black 
before the last stage of their long journey 
was accomplished; but the way was lit up 
with innumerable wisps of straw streaming 
in the desert air. These were borne along 
by the vassals of the estate, and the fair 
stranger was startled by the naked fact 
revealed to her, as they ran capering and 
screaming beside the carriage, that the 
whole party were without shoes or stock- 
ings; some of them were hatless, and more 
than one, like Shakspeare’s last s' of 
manhood, “sans everything.” lect- 
ing, however, that in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the most classical authorities, in 
print and on canvass, represent the people 
as going without breeches, she thought 
the custom of her newly-adopted countr 
might enjoin a similar abnigation of neat s 
leather, On she went, therefore, rumina- — 
ting on these traits of national diversity, 
until the whole cortége came to a halt by 
the roadside. 

‘They had arrived opposite “ the castle;” 
and were delayed, through the neglect of 
the porter, who ought to have opened a 
gap through the stone fence the en- 
trance of the carriage. “To go all the 
way round by the gate, at that hour,” as 
the lord of the castle very truly and con- 
siderately remarked, “ would have been too 
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fatiguing.” They remained where the 
were, therefore, patiently, until the breac 
was declared to be practicable; and then 
the vehicle, partly dragged by the horses, 
as they floundered amongst the loose, 
round stones, and partly shoved and spoked 
up by the shouting catalans in the rear, 
made a lurch like a stout ship passing over 
the breakers, and was safely deposited in 
—the Park. 

“ Oh dear!” cried the young bride, half 
terrified, but still nothing doubting, “is 
this what you call a hauling home? ’ 

“It is so, madame,” answered The 
O’Cody; “hope you like it?” 

And now for the castle. She was not 
altogether so sanguine as to expect it would 
be such a pile as Warwick Castle. But, 
like the Irishman in the tavern, who called 
for a Welsh rabbit, in full confidence that 
it must be a rabbit at all events, with two 
legs, two arms, anda back, she had no 
doubt that there must be a veritable castle, 

“Bosomed high in tufted trees ; ” 
and that she should pass under its vene- 
rable archway, and be led to its principal 
apartment reo a hall hung round with 
ancient armour, Irish pikes, and the skele- 
ton of an antediluvian elk. 

On went the carriage, with no easy 
motion, across the uneven turf of the Moo- 
rieen; and as it went, a glimpse was ob- 
tained, by strawlight, of the castle, “ bo- 
somed high in ”—broad-leafed ivy, a pic- 
turesque and graceful evergreen, which 

rows in wondrous profusion in Ireland. 

here is no occasion at all to sing to the 
woodman to “spare that tree;” for the 
gentlemen have a religion about it. In no 
exigency have they been known to turn its 
timber into cash. But as to every other 
specimen of the Arboretum Hibernicum 
which had once flourished there, unless it 
might be an elder-bush peeping over the 
battlements, it seemed as if some petrifying 
tornado had passed through the whole 
district round about, and hardened the 
forest into the gray and fantastic masses 
of limestone that cumbered the ground. 

A screech-owl, scared by the light, sa- 
luted the hymeneal procession when it 

assed: and immediately afterwards, the 
fit but too credulous daughter of the 
Saxon, now “ Madame 0’Cody, of Castle 
Cody,” was handed by her true-love into 
the small parlour of a tenement, which 
her father’s gamekeeper would have dis. 
dained to inhabit. 

There she sits and puzzles herself, as 
often as her dear-bought article of a hus- 
band struts across the floor, to find out u 
satisfactory answer prefixed to this dis- 
y ogee oa What is a Gentleman? ”— Sam 

y’s African Journal, 





THE SOPHISTRY OF CUSTOM. 
BY FRANCIS O’SULLIVAN. 


A dervise travelling through a province of 
Tartary, approached a populous city, on a 
cheerful morning in the latter end of sum- 
mer. Though he laboured beneath a heavy 
burthen, and appeared to have journeyed 
a long way since his last hours of repose, 
his step was firm, and his countenance 
seemed lively. He arrived at sunrise, just 
as the gates were opened, and proceeded 
directly to the centre of the town. Some 
of the inhabitants had already assembled 
there, previous to entering on their daily 
labour; and their eyes were immediatel 
turned towards the stranger, who stop; 
in @ conspicuous quarter of the square, 
and laid down his bundle. 

“Thus,” said the dervise, “do we lay 
down the load of life, and calm is the re- 
pose that follows.” 

His manner and expression gave the by- 
standers an intimation that he wished to 
be communicative, and they moved respect 
fully towards him. They saw his profes- 
sion at once in his garb, and their curiosity 
was soon excited to know what intelligence 
he had, with regard to those countries 
through which he travelled. The dervise 
waited in silence until he was addressed, 

“Whence so early, father, and what 
news abroad?” asked the foremost among 
the group. 

“I am travelling, my son,” returned 
the dervise, “ and I have much farther to 
travel yet. Wisdom comes not with years, 
unless we seek it; and knowledge does not 
always whiten the head.” 

“Your words are truth, father,” said 
ancther; “but you travel far, and see 
foreign countries, and know all about their 
strange ways—all which we desire to hear 
from your lips.” 

“All my knowledge,” said the venera- 
ble man, “is not yet collected into that 
re view, whereby 1t may be made use- 

ul.” 

“We know, father,” observed a third, 
“that your meanest words are greater 
than our best expressions, and also that 
you possess great knowledge concerni 
foreign countries, as to war, peace, an 
traffic; but we will not trouble you so 
much, nor ask you to speak, now that you 
seem weary.” 

“Yes, my son,” returned the dervise, “I 
am acquainted much in the ways of men, 
and know of manners of strange people, 
even to the borders of the vast ocean; but 
that is silenced to make way for a more 
wonderful subject—a discovery which I 
made in a distant country—the strangeness 
of which I shall narrate, when the people 
are all arisen, and have said their prayers.” 
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‘When this communication was made nishment by gestures and a mur muring 
lic, the inhabitants, extremely anxious sound of many low voices. When order 

to know the nature of the secret, made all was restored, the dervise proceeded :— 
baste to assemble in the principal square. “In the course of time, the new creature 





of In the mean time, the dervise sat down received a social disposition, and was ca- 
a upon a large stone, and pulling out his pable of mixing up in human life, did so- 
m- serip, ate his customary breakfast; whilst ciety ever extend to its habitation. This 
vy the throng became clamorous for a full not happening immediately, it went in dis- 
red explanation of his mysterious mission guise, as a man, into the great cities at 
se, amongst them. sume distance from its abode, and was 
ce “Calmly, my brethren,” said the dervise, at the contrivances of perishable 
ast rising up when he saw the square full of beings to ensure transitory comfort. It 
led ple, whose faces he could behold from joined in the worship of the great Creator, 
me is elevated position—“ be calm, and you amongst its humblest votaries, and did not 
led shall learn all. Moreover nothing can be disdain to worship before their altars. It 
ily done well without peaceful endurance; rejoiced in the happiness of those with 
ely and this, in my address, being a most im- whom it had nothing more than accidental 
ed nt affair, there will be more than or- concern; and wept over their misfortunes 
re, co of patience, with great attention, by war, plague, and famine, with as much 
requisite, in order that you may hear with dar, pox feeling as if it were subject to 
lay advantage.” similar woes.” 
re- Silence was observed by the multitude, | The dervise paused for a moment, and 
and they listened eagerly to the words of sighed convulsively. 
dy: the venerable man. ‘What a fine creature—what a noble 
to “Where Jumna leaves his mountain creature!” cried the people to one another, 
ct- track, and enters the level country,” said whilst some of the more delicate portion of 
es- the dervise audib'y, after a long pause, “is the audience were moved to tears. 
ity a beautiful vale, called by all who have “I cannot show the contents of my 
nce ever passed through it, the Valley of Bliss. bundle,” said the dervise, pretending that 
‘ies Perpetual summer reigns there, autumn such he understood to be their desire, 
ise and spring being so finely blended together, “until I finish my narrative;” and he pro- 
. as not to be perceptible. Within its ceeded—“ This benignity of fecling must 
hat groves the scorching rays of the sun and have proceeded from the superior intellect 
mg the icy blast of winter are equally un- with which the creature was endued; for 
known. The bird of paradise and the nothing less than a divine inward agency 
ned nightingale fill the air continually with can approach such excellence. But mere 
r to melody, as they rest upon the branches reflection on the remainder of the disclo- 
ar's, overhanging the cool stream, where the sure embitters my very soul, since it proves 
not _— bank vanishes in its clear waters. In the difficulty of mixing up any thing ethe- 
ine, it is one of those rare places on real with our generations, in order to effect 
aid earth in which beings of a loftier sphere a change in us from our present grovelling 
see may reside, without suffering from the and barbarous condition. Alas! how caa 
eir inclemencies of a changing world. I proceed ?” 
ear “Long did this delightful spot remain Thespeakercasthis eves towards heaven, 
uninhabited, until it pleased the great au- clasped his withered palms upon his girdle, 
ra- thor of all things to send thither a new looked sideways on the bundle, and drop- 
hat being from amongst the higher orders of ped a few tears. His emotion caused sor- 
1se- existence. The perfection of this creature, row and intense curiosity in the multitude; 
as a whole or in any of its parts, is almost but their silence showed a firm resolve to 
ird, incredible. With the wings of an angel, it be patient until the dervise would conclude. 
ater eould soar away, when weary of retire- “Some adventurous men at length dis- 
hat ment, to regions above the clouds; of covered its retreat, and resolved to me 
i strength superior to the strongest animal, possessed of it. They planned a cruel 
an it might render the produce of the valley dene ten my brethren, cruelty led on 
| 80 subservient to all its wants; and with the by ignorance is continually prowling about 
you nature of a fish, it was able to bring up the world, and thrusting its single horn 
the treasures from the depths of theccean. into every place of refuge or repose—and 
“I In addition to its local bliss and extraordi- prepared to put it into execution. In this, 
en, Dery endowments, it was animated with an however, they were stayed, not through ten- 
ple, sbsolute control over its reason; and der motives, but lest the new creature might 
ut though it should quit its present existence, have been possessed of vengeful means. 
ore at the final state there was no dissolution to Changing their ferocious aspects, they ap- 
hI take place, but a mere change from a pe- peared as harmless people, who wandered 
ness tishable to an eternal body.” about from place to place in search of bet- 
»ple At this moment the audience seemed ter pasture; and thus they gained the con- 
Ts. Moved to wonder, and showed great asto- fidence of their victim, who became intimate 
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with them. When the human state was 
assumed, their former dread always forsook 
them, and they with a semblance of friend- 
ship invited it to their city, where as a 
man it could enjoy the society of its appa- 
rent fellow-creatures. 

“It accompanied them, and was received 
warmly by the inhabitants at first. By 
degrees a love of society triumphed over 
its wonted habits, and it grew fond of the 
crowd, and loved to stand amongst the 
populace. Shame, arising from occasional 
reproach, made it now continually appear 
in its human shape, when it exhibited all 
the fears consequent on mortality; but this 
it attributed to something inherent in man- 
kind, not necessary to be underatood. 

“The laws of that nation were extremely 
rigid, and it was impossible for the most 
upright of erring men there to escape cen- 
sure. Those who planned the original 
design to get possession of the Valley of 
Bliss now resolved to put it into execution; 
and accordingly they led their victim into 
the commission of some crime, made their 
escape, and left it to answer for all. The 
laws were put in force, it was tried with 
all their rigidity, as if it were a mere hu- 
man being, and led forth to execution, 
ignorant to the last moment of what was 
about to happen. They slew the new 
creature !” 

The people were strangely excited, and 
seemed ungovernable in their feelings of 
compassion—The monsters—the murder- 
ers—the assassins!” they exclaimed, with 
general indignation. 

“Its original beauty,” continued the 
dervise, “did not plead in its behalf before 
its judges, who might have been even in 
league with its betrayers; and that beauty 
was as fair as the moon’s, when it looks 
over Ararat, and sees the great plain be- 
yond with a silvery glance—nor did its 
angelic aspirations, which bore it from 
shining orb to orb, i the sphere of 
its origin—neither did its being a stranger, 
and in a strange world. Its divine descent, 
supernatural mien, and conscious innocence, 
were of no avail with its ruthless legis- 


lators. 

“TI found the body, and have borne it 
hither, as an inestimable treasure, from 
afar off even to this city—to show what 
wicked people inhabit some regions of the 
world. 

“When you behold it, you can guess at 
the little value laid by wicked men, of 
other nations, barbarous and cruel, _ 
the most perfect work of creation. You 
must also recollect that the very laws 
which declared the greatest prophet a 
traitor, and would have slain him were he 
ype ng rae are still in existence —nay, 
the very laws which condemned the holiest 
man, 


“Oh !” concluded the dervise, his hands 
raised towards heaven, “can I look 
this fine form, with all the semblance of 
divinity, and not be sorry that I am a man, 
or that my lot is cast amongst those who 
show no mercy to their fellow-creatures in 
ignorance of the laws?” 

e people were now excited to the 
greatest pitch of mental agitation, and the 
dervise taking advantage of it, raised the 
covering from his bundle ; when the object 
of general curiosity and pity proved to be 
the mangled body of a poor stranger, whom, 
on the preceding day, they had stoned 
from the city, for some unconscious breach 
of their local ordinances. 





THE MARQUIS DE BREZE, or THE 
MODERN SCIPIO. 


All the ancient historians have boasted 
of the chastity of Scipio, which they su 
Pe by the following example. r 

ad subdued Carthage, among the hostages 
which were kept in that city, there was s 
maid exceeding beautiful: when he knew 
that she was of an illustrious family, and 
that she was betrothed to a great lord of 
Portugal, he sent for him and the parents 
of the lady, and, without thinking the least 
of making love to her himself, he restored 
her both to her father and her lover. He 
gave her also for her portion the money 
which was brought him for her ransom, 
and not content therewith, augmented it 
with a considerable sum. This was very 
nobly done by a general who was but 
about twenty-five years old, and a very 
handsome man, and who, without using 
any violence, or the advantage he had by 
his victory, restored very honourably his 

risoner in the same state he had found 

er, without so much as attempting on her 
constancy. 

The marquis de Breze, admiral of France, 
son to a marshal and duke of the same 
name, had a visit paid him at Paris, by a 
lady and her daughter, of a neighbouring 
province to that of his family; the daugh- 
ter was of a comely stature, her features 
regular, her complexion admirable, and 
about six years younger than the admiral, 
who was then of much the same age with 
Scipio, when he conquered Carthage. The 
mother began first to tell him her name, 
by which it @ ed she was one of the 
best families of Anjou, and then declared 
to him that she was engaged in a trouble- 
some suit at law, which endangered her 
whole, and that a small, estate; that to de- 
fend herself she had borrowed of all her 
friends; that a wicked and cheating lawyer 
was fully resolved to reduce her to a most 
shameful poverty, and without powerful 
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support would carry his point. The ad- 
piral prayed her to accept of three hun- 
aed louis d’ors to carry on her suit, and 
gave order that a coach should be carried 
teher every morning, in which she might 
and see her judges. He himself became 
- solicitor, and managed the business so 
well, thet she carried the cause, and reco- 
yered full costs against her adversary. 
When, after all this, the lady went to 
thank the young admiral for all the favours 
he had been pleased to heap op her, she 
gave him to understand that she could not 
xpress how much she was indebted to 
him, and that she had nothing but her 
daughter, then present, that could make 
him satisfaction for his kindness to her. 
The admiral being surprised with an offer 
90 little expected, took aside the young 
lady, in the presence of her mother, to a 
corner of the chamber, declared to her in 
what manner her honour and salvation 
were in danger, and advised her to give 
herself to none but God; and because he 
found she was already of the same opinion 
with him, he took both mother and daugh- 
ter into his coach, and carried them to a 
convent, where he left the young lady. 
When he had paid the a due for the 
first year, a day or two before she was pro- 
fessed, he gave the abbess of the monastery 
¢ight hundred pistoles, and caused an act 
to be passed in the name of the young lady, 
without mentioning the name of the admi- 
ral in it. There could be nothing (allow- 
ing for the superstition of the times), more 
rous, more heroic, nor more christian 
this! —Universal Magazine, 1750. 


A MAN OVERBOARD. 


Mr. Headley, in his Letters from Italy, 
ee the following melancholy but striking 
ils of a fatal accident :— 

“ The pleasure of our was much 
marred by the loss of Taek erekened. 
When within a few hundred miles of the 
Azores, we were overtaken by a succession 
Of severe squalls, Forming almost instan- 
taneously on the horizon, they moved down 
like phantoms on the ship. Fora few mo- 
ments after one struck us we would be 
buried in foam and spray, and then heavi- 


ly rolling on a heavy sea. We however 
ourselves, and soon got every- 
snug. The light sails were all in— 


the jibs, top gallants, and spanker furled 

the main-sail clewed up, and we 
were orashing along under close reefed top- 
sails alone, when a man, who was coming 
down from the last reef, slipped as he step- 
ped on tho bulwarks, and went over back- 
wards into the waves. In a moment that 
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most terrific of all cries at sea, ‘A man 
overboard! a man overboard;’ flew like 
lightning over the ship. I sprung upon the 
quarter-deck just as the r fellow, with 
his ‘ fearful human face,’ riding the top of 
a billow, fled past. In an instant all was 
commotion: plank after plank was cast 
over for him to seize and sustain himself 
on, till the ship could be put about and the 
boat lowered. The first mate, a bold, fiery 
fellow, leaped into the boat that hung at 
the side of the quarter-deck, and in a voice 
so sharp and stern I seem to hear it yet, 
shoated, ‘In men—in men! But the poor 
sailors hung back—the sea was too wild. 
The second mate sprung to the side of the 
first, and the men, ashamed to leave both 
their officers alone, followed. ‘Cut away 
the lashings,’ exclaimed the officer—the 
knife glanced around the ropes—the boat 
fell to the water—rose on a huge wave far 
over the deck, and drifted rapidly astern. 
I thought it could not live a moment in 
such a sea, but the officer who held the 
helm was a skilful seaman. Twice in his 
life he had been wrecked, and for a mo- 
ment I forgot the danger in admiration of 
his cool self-possession. He stood erect— 
the helm in his hand—his flashing eye em- 
bracing the whole peril in a single glance, 
and his hand bringin the head of the gal- 
lant little boat on each high sea that other- 
wise would have swamped her. I watched 
them till nearly two miles astern, when the 
lay-to to look for the lost sailor. Just then 
turned my eye to the southern horizon, and 
saw a squall blacker and heavier than any 
we had before encountered rushing down 
upon us. The captain also saw it, and 
was terribly excited. He afterwards told 
me that in all his sea life he never was 
more so. He called for a flag, and spring- 
ing into the shrouds, waved it for their 
return. The gallant fellows obeyed the 
signal, and , led for the ship. But it was 
slow work, for the head of the boat had to 
be laid on to almost every wave. It was 
now growing dark, and if the squall should 
strike the boat before it reached the vessel 
there was no hope for it. It would either 
go down at once, or drift away into the 
surrounding darkness, to struggle out the 
night as it could. I shall neverforget that 
seene. All along the southern horizon be- 
tween the black water and the bleaker 
heavens was a white streak of tossing foam. 
Nearer and clearer every moment it boiled 
and roared on its track. Between it and 
us appeared at intervals that little boat 
like a black speck on the crest of the bil- 
lows, and then sunk away apparently en- 
gulphed for ever. One moment the squall 
would seem to gain on it beyond the power 
of escape, and then delay its ape As 
I stood and watched them bot , and yet 
could not tell which would reach us first, 
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the excitement amounted to perfect agony. 
Seconds seemed lengthened into hours. 
could not look steadily on that gallant 
little crew now settling the question of life 
and death to themselves and perhaps to us, 
who would be left almost unmanned in the 
middle of the Atlantic, and encompassed 
by astorm. The sea was making fast, and 
et that frail thing rode it like a duck. 
very time she sunk away she carried my 
heart down with her, and when she re 
mained a longer time than usual, I would 
think it was all over, and cover my eyes in 
horror—the next moment she pee appear 
between us and the black rolling cloud 
literally covered with foam and spray. 
The captain knew, as he said = nt 
that a few minutes more would decide the 
fate of his officers and crew. He called 
for his trumpet, and springing up the rat- 
tlings, shouted out over the roar of the 
blast and waves, ‘Pull away, my brave 
bullies, the squall is coming—give way, my 
hearties!’ and the bold fellows did ‘ give 
way’ with a will. I could see their ashen 
oars quiver as they rose from the water, 
while the life-like boat sprung to their 
strokes down the billows, like a panther 
on the leap. On she came, and on came 
the blast. It was the wildest struggle I 
ever gazed on, but the gallant little boat 
conquered. Oh, how my heart leaped 
when she at length shot round the stern, 
and rising on a wave far above our lee quar- 
ter, shook the water from her drenched 
head as if in delight to find her shelter 
again. The chains were fastened, and I 
never pulled with such iy good will ona 
rope as on the one that brought that boat 
up the vessel’s side. As the heads of the 
crew appeared over the bulwarks, I could 
have hugged the brave fellows in transport. 
As they stepped on deck not a question was 
asked — no report given — but ‘ Forward, 
men!’ broke from the captain’s lips. The 
vessel was trimmed to meet the blast, and 
we were ogyn bounding on our way. If 
that squall had pursued the course of all 
the former ones, we must have lost our 
crew; but when nearest the boat (and it 
seemed to me the foam was breaking not a 
hundred rods off) the wind suddenly veered, 
and held the cloud in check, so that it 
swung round close to our bows, The poor 
sailor was gone; he came not back again. 
It was his birth-day (he was twenty-five 
oy old), and alas, it was his death-day. 
e saw him no more—and a gloom feil 
on the whole. There were but few of us 
in all, and we felt his loss. It was a wild 


and dark night; death had been among us, 
and had left us with sad and serious hearts.” 








THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 
(For the Mirror.) 


*“To you,” said Jove to men, * I make concession 
Of all the earth may on its bosom bear ; 

*Tis yours for ever ; freely take possession, 
And all as brothers kindly share.” 


Now runs the old, the young, each as he pleases, 
To lay his greedy hand on all around ; 

All fruits that autumn yields the farmer seizes, 
The nobleman, the hunting ground. 


The merchant heaps his stores with treasures pleus- 


ing 
The abbot chooses generous rare old wine ; 
The king, what passes bridge or highway seizing, 
Cries out, ‘‘ Pay, pay! the toll is mine !” 


Now after the partition long was ended, 
e poet from a distance lagging came, 
Hoping his poverty might be amended ; 
Alas ! there’s nothirg left to claim. 


* Woe, woe is me; am I alone discarded— 
I who of all do thee most dearly love ?” 
Thas loudly he exclaimed, not unregarded, 

And knelt before the throne of Jove. 


“If thou didst rest content with idle dreaming,” 
Replied the god, “ the fault was not with me- 
Where wast thou when the earth with gifts was 

teeming ?” 
“I was,’’ the poet said, “ with thee. 


Upon thy face my eye did rest contented, 
The harmony of heaven regaled my ear; 

The spirit, dazzled by thy light, consented 
For thee to lose all earthly gear.” 


* What can be done?” said Jove, “ the world’s 
divided, 
Nor fruits, nor goods, nor game, “an I give thee; 
A home in heaven shall be for thee provided, 
And thou shall dwell in happiness with me.” 


London, Oct. J, 1845. Rost. CLePuan. 





THE CROMWELL QUESTION. 


A controversy has been carried on some 
weeks, on the question whether Oliver 
Cromwell ought to have a statue among 
the sovereigns of England, whose effigies 
are to adorn the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. If the likenesses of departed rulers 
are to be preserved in honour of their vir- 
tues, Cromwell, though a bad man, has as 
good a right to a niche as king John, 
Henry VIII, or Charles II. In the “Cu- 
riosities of Literature,” we have the fol- 
lowing sketches by different hands, which 
may assist some of our readers in forming 
their estimate of the man:— 

“In the funeral oration of Henrietta, 
queen of England, the character of Crom- 
well is delineated by a pencil of which the 
strokes are firm, though delicate: *A man 
was seen with a profundity of mind that 
exceeds our belief, As finished a hy 
crite as he was a skilful politician; capable 
of undertaking any thing, and of concealing 
what he undertook ; equally indefatigable 
and active in peace as in war; who left no- 
thing to fortune which he could seize from 
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hér by foresight and prudence; but, for 
what ialiatned,, always so vigilant and so 
ready, that he never failed to improve the 
cecasions she presented him. In a word, 
he was one of those daring and adventu- 
rous minds which seem born to change the 
affairs of the world’ The ambassador 
from the French court in that day was an 
able minister; and that he was, at the same 
time, a fine writer, the following sketch of 
Cromwell evinces. It has the advantage 
of being given by one who was a witness 
to what he observes: ‘ He was gentle and 
cruel when either was necessary for his 
interests. He had no faith in religion, no 
honour in his professions, no fidelity to his 
friends, than as the semblance of these vir- 
tues served towards his aggrandisement. 
He knew better than any man to put into 
practice all the pious grimaces and insinua- 
ting manners of the false votarists of reli- 
gion; and to conceal, under an humble air 
and popular address, an unmeasurable am- 
bition. In a word, he possessed, in the 
supreme decree, all the qualities of a great 
politician; and there was nothing wanting 
to complete his good fortune, but to have 
acquired his success by better means, to 
have lived longer, and to have had children 
worthy of succeeding him.’” 

On the language used by Bossuet, 
Maury remarks: “Its moderation is re- 
markable, being pronounced in 1669, eleven 
years after the death of Cromwell, when 
Charles had been ten years on the throne, 
and after Oliver’s corpse had been dragged 
through the streets of London, hanged at 
Tyburn, and buried under the gallows.” 





SAXON ROMANCES. 

Mr. Wright, in his Biographia Britannica 
Literaria, gives the following striking re- 
marks on Saxon romances :— 

“We not only trace the preservation of 
these romances down to a comparatively 
late period, but we can discover marks of 
their continued influence in various ways. 

time to time we detect them inter- 
weaving themselves with the graver reci- 
tals of the historian. As the Saxons be- 
came in course of time more and more 
firmly settled in, and identified with, Bri- 
tain, their recollections of their old coun- 
try became continually less vivid, the tra- 
ditions connected with it less definite, and 
they began to forget the meaning of many 
of the old legends, although they were 
still punctually handed down from’ father 
to son. A particular tribe, who had 
brought with them some ancient legend, 
the real scene of which lay upon the shores 
of the Baltic, after they had been settled 
for & time in England, began to look upon 
it as a story connected only with the spot 
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where they now dwelt, and to pean 
the error by giving the name of its hero to 
some object in their vicinity. Thus came 
such names as Grimesby, in Lincolnshire, 
Wade'’s-Castle in the North, which took 
their names, one from Havelok’s supposed 
foster-father, the other from a Saxon or 
northern hero, whose legend appears at 
present to be lost, although it was still pre- 
served little more than two centuries ago. 
Thus, too, the legend of Weland was lo- 
cated in Berkshire. It was in this way 
that the Ongles, or Angles, settled at an 
earlier period near Sleswic, became by de- 
grees confounded with the East-Angles in 
England; and thus the romance of Offa, 
one of the ancient Angle princes or ‘ he- 
roes,’ was, under the hand of the historian 
Matthew Paris, transformed into a life of 
Offa, king of the Angles in our island. 
Some such process seems to have produced 
the more modern romance of Havelock, 
that of king Atla, still preserved in Anglo- 
Norman and Latin, though in either form 
inedited, and perhaps all the other Anglo- 
Norman romances which form the cycle 
commonly attributed to the period of the 
Danish invasions, such as Guy of War- 
wick, Bevis of Hampton, and king Horn. 
In more than one instance we find the 
events of some older family romance mixed 
up with the life of an historical personage. 
Such, no doubt, was the origin of the his- 
tory of Hereward’s younger days, which 
his bivgrapher acknowledges to be taken 
from what appears to have been a poem, 
written by fric of Bourne; and there 
are several incidents in it which are most 
remarkably similar to some parts of the 
romance of Horn, just mentioned. These 
were not the most humiliating transforma- 
tions to which, in the course of ages, the 
Anglo-Saxon romances were condemned: 
as they had been originally formed in the 
childhood of nations, so at a later period 
they reappeared in the form of chap-books 
and ballads for the amusement of children; 
and it is more than probable that the great 
god Thor, the never-ceasing enemy of the 

iants of the old Teutonic mythology, 
has degenerated into that popular but no 
less remarkable hero of the nursery, the 
famous Jack-the-Giant-Killer, the all- 
powerful hammer and the girdle of 
strength of the god having been replaced 
by the equally efficient sword of sharpness 
and the cap of invisibility.” 





The king of Prussia has purchased, at 
the cost of the state, the large collection of 
autograph scores of Beethoven preserved 
by Herr Schindler, professor at the univer- 
sity of Bonn;—and has ordered that these 
manuscripts shall be deposited in the pub- 
lic library of that town. 












































Rebiew. 


Historic Gallery of Portraits and Paintings. 
[Willoughby & Co.] 


This marvellously cheap, entertaining, 
and useful work, progresses well, and well 
deserves the praise we formerly gave. The 
seventh number is now before us. It con- 
tains no fewer than nine fine engravings in 
outline, any one of which, in other days, 
would have been judged worthy the price 
of the book in which it appears. The 
album-makers would find it a good specu- 
lation to buy up the whole impression. The 
classical designs are explained, and me- 
moirs given of the remarkable characters 
whose portraits appear. We quote an ex- 
tract from Rousseau’s life:— 

“ Rousseau was born at Geneva, on the 
28th of June, 1711. ‘His birth,’ he says, 
‘was the first of his misfortunes,’ as his 
mother died in bringing him into the world. 
His father, Isaac Rousseau, by trade a 
watchmaker, had a taste for literature; and 
among the implements of his business, had 
generally some excellent books before him 
—particularly Tacitus and Plutarch, which 
latter soon became the favourite reading of 
young Rousseau. From his earliest youth 

e soon began to indulge a love of solitary 
meditation ; a habit which, carried to ex- 
cess, perhaps contributed to that derange- 
ment of intellect which it is now evident 
embittered the last days of this eminent 
man. A feeble constitution, which debar- 
red him from the usual amusements of his 
age, confined him to the resources of his 
own mind. Placed under M. Massiron, a 
notary, and registrar of the city, and an en- 
graver, he soon abandoned the first in dis- 
gust, and though he remained longer with 
the other, acquired as little taste for that 
employment, The severity of his master 
displeased him, and roused that spirit of in- 
dependence which already formed part of 
his character; he soon had an opportunity 
of exerting it. Having, once ona Sunday 
evening, with some of his companions, 
walked too far into the country, they dis- 
covered, on their return to Geneva, that 
the city gates were shut. His companions 
slept quietly on the rampart, and at break 
of day returned to their homes; but Rous- 
seau had taken his determination, durin 
the night, and declared that he vould 
not re-enter Geneva, as he foresaw the 
ill-treatment he was likely to experi- 
ence from the engraver. Alone, with- 
out a guide, and without money, he wan- 
dered several days in the environs of the 
city, and at length reached the village of 
Consignon, on the territory of Savoy, two 
leagues from Geneva. Having made an 
application to the curé of that place, the 
priest, in his pious endeavours to rescue the 
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young truant from the errors of Calvanism, 
instead of advising him to return to his 
master, recommended him to pursue his 
journey, and gave him a letter of introduc. 
tion to Madame de Warens, This was a 
young lady of quality,a native of Pays-de- 
Vaud, who having separated herself from 
a husband much older than herself, with 
whom she was unhappy, had taken refuge 
in the dominions of the king of Sardinia, 
where she embraced the Catholic religion, 
and procured a pension of 2000 livres 
(£80). She received Rousseau with the 
utmost tenderness and humanity, and be- 
came his mother, his friend, and even his 
mistress; but his residence with her this 
time was short. His patrons were eager to 
effect his reformation, and sent their young 
roselyte to Turin, where he formally ab- 
jured the religion of his parents. At Turin 
he was compelled to enter into one or two 
families as servant; but while the count 
de Gouvon, with whom he was last placed, 
was preparing to patronise and advance 
him, he abruptly left him, and returned to 
Madame de Warens. He then went to 
Paris with some recommendatory letters, 
in the hope of procuring employment; but 
not succeeding, his wandering fate led him 
once more to his amiable and persevering 
benefactress, with whom he resided eight 
or nine years, in a state of the most unre- 
served intimacy and friendship. Duri 
this period he resumed his education, whi 
had been hitherto neglected: he read much; 
his talent for music was discovered and 
cultivated; his mind stored with useful 
information, and the sensibility of his cha- 
racter placed in full exercise. He has de- 
picted, in glowing colours, the studies and 
amusements which occupied him in this 
happy period of his life. It was in this in- 
terval, however, that most of his peculiari- 
ties either sprung up or became more —- 
rooted. An indolence of temper, that for- 
bade any active exertion, completely mas- 
tered him; his health, too, declined; a 
weakness of body, that appeared likely to 
end in consumption, permitted him only 
the simple enjoyments of reading, music, 
and botany. ‘Iso accustomed myself,’ he 
says, ‘to this state of langour, as to be un- 
willing to shake it off. I denied myself the 
hours usually allotted to sleep. Medita- 
tion, and a habit of intense thinking, ab- 
sorbed every faculty of my soul.’” 





Sculpture Illustrations. Part VI. 
[Willoughby & Co.] 

This number contains the Laocoon, the 
monuments to La Fontaine and Sir Isaac 
Brock, and the Boy plucking a thorn from 
his foot. Many of the notices are very 
interesting. The following epitome of 1a 
Fontaine's life will probably amuse: 
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“In all ages of the world the human 
mied. seems. to have been too weak to re- 
eeive lessons of pure wisdom, if it were 
not bribed in a manner to give attention, 
by the prospect of amusement. Tasso 
to use fiction to impart knowledge, 

as the kind nurse puts honey on the rim 
of the cup, which contains the medicine 
the child must drink to live; the ancient 
petriot and sage could only make his fac- 
tious fellow countrymen understand the 
rtance of union, from showing the 
mutual dependence on each other of the 
body and its members; and even He, who, 
bringing eloquence from Heaven, ‘ spoke 
anever man spake,’ to command atten- 
tion, did not.disdain to employ the agency 
of bles. The. importance of such a 
vag of instruction being established, 
those who have most eminently succeeded 
in employing it deserve - consideration. 
Among the writers of fables, Jean de la 
Fontaine stands houourably ip pac tg 
His youth gave no great promise of talent, 
and he had reached the age of twenty-two 
before he discovered that he was a poet. 
His fables and tales gave him fame,—his 
amiable manners, friends; but these were 
insufficient to make him happy with a wife. 
ted from the woman he had mar- 

tied, the most distinguished characters of 
the court, as well as the city, eagerly 
courted his society. He gave himself up 
to the muses, and laboured in his fables to 
improve the minds of his contemporaries, 
wholesome lessons, tending to elevate 
that waa noble and just, given with all 
the fascinations of wit and poetry. No 
modern predecessor had im me | such 
dignity and value to that species of litera- 
ture. Honoured while he lived, his fame 
survives his body. He died in 1695, at the 
ége of seventy-four. The monumental re- 
tation of him here presented, is one 

of the statues ordered by the French go- 
vernment to perpetuate the names of illus- 
trious characters. The task of preparing 
it was confided to M. Julien, professor of 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 
and a member of the National Institute. 
@ comparison of the likenesses pre- 
served of La Fontaine, the sculptor is con- 
sidered to have hit off the character of the 
poet with great felicity. We find him 
seated in an easy but thoughtful attitude, 
his pencil in his hand, as if meditating the 
composition of his fables, and ready to 
make a note of the ideas that might offer. 
Tooking on that countenance so full of 
mind, we feel as if we had been enabled to 
enter his study, and gaze on the man un- 
rved, as the interesting moralist, wholly 

bed in his mental occupation, is with- 
drawn from all immediately surrounding 
objects, and the curious spectator, the fall- 
ing volume, and the startled dog, are alike 
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unperceived by him. The plinth on which 
the figure is seated is embellished with se- 
veral bass-relievos, which appropriately 
picture some of the subjects treated in his 
fables. The folds of his dress are very 
distinctly indicated, and, as a fine intellec- 
tual and characteristic portrait of an ex- 
traordinary man, the work of M. Julien 
will long receive the meed of warm admi- 
ration, from all who have learned to honour 
the genius of La Fontaine. Credulous and 
sincere, he obtained the soubriquet of ‘ Le 
bonhomme.’ The bounty of Louis XIV was 
never extended to him, and when he was 
elected a member of the French Academy, 
the king reluctantly acquiesced in his 
receiving that honour. 

“ On matters connected with religion his 
ideas were long in an unsett state. 
Some three years before his death, bei 
then seriously ill, a priest was introdu 
to him, and the poet in conversa- 
tion on spiritual affairs, ‘Lately,’ said 
La Fontaine, ‘I have been reading the New 
Testament. It is a very interesting book, 
but on one point I cannot approve of what 
it teaches, the eternity of punishment in a 
future state. That I cannot think com- 
age with the goodness of the deity.’ 

he priest, however, adduced such argu- 
ments in favour of that belief, that the 
sick man declared himself fully convinced 
of the truth of the doctrine. To show how 
perfect his conversion, he threw a theatrical 
performance, which he had by him in an 
unfinished state, into the fire, lamented the 
offences he had committed against piety 
and decorum, and gave up the profits of a 
new edition of his tales, which were then 
being printed. The abbé Poujet, who at- 
tended him on this occasion, considered 
that an important triumph had becn gained 
for religion or for himself, and took care 
that it should not be lost to his contempo- 
raries, or to posterity. On the occasion of 
La Fontaine receiving the viaticum, Fe- 
bruary 12th, 1693, he made the followin 
declaration in the presence of seve 
members of the Academy, who attended as 
witnesses: ‘ I]t is notorious, unhappily it is 
but too well known, that I have had the 
misfortune to compose a book of infamous 
stories. Doing so, I did not suspect that 
the work was so a, as it is. M 
eyes being opened to its real tendency, 
agree that it is an abominable work. I am 
very sorry that I should have written and 
published it, and now beg pardon of God 
and the church for the wrong I have done. 
I wish such a work had never proceeded 
from my pen, and that it were at this mo- 
ment in my power entirely to suppress it. 
I solemnly promise, in the presence of that 
God whom I, however unworthy, am about 
to receive, that I will not henceforth con- 
tribute to its sale or republication. 1 re- 
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nounce now and for ever the profits of a 
new edition which I have unfortunately 
sanctioned, and which is now being sold in 
Holland.’ In this case a lesson of no small 
importance is taught to authors who 
thoughtlessly abuse their powers in the 
prime of life, that, acting so, they prepare 
thorns for the pillow of their death-bed. 
The grief of La Fontaine was great, but 
neither this, nor the dangerous state in 
which he lay, could prevent contemporary 
wits from launching their satires at the 
mene and his happy conversion was 
eemed a fit subject for epigram. It was 
after all doubted by some of his contempo- 
raries whether his professions were really 
genuine. One striking and unostentatious 
proof, however, that they were so, was 
supplied when his tongue was mute for 
ever. After he had breathed his last, when 
those about him proceeded to undress the 
body, preparatory to interment, they found 
that he wore a shirt of hair-cloth next his 
skin, 
“Asif a death of lingering pain 
To cleanse his sins were penance vain.’ 
This, at all events, must be admitted to 
offer strong evidence that his repentance 
re not acted for the sake of outward 
ow.” 





The Gatherer. 


Costly Relics.—The ivory chair which 
Gustavus Vasa received from the town of 
Lubeck, was sold, the Journal des Débats 
says, in 1823, for the sum of 58,000 florins 
—not far short of £6,000. The coat 
worn by Charles XII, of Sweden, at the 
battle of Pultawa—preserved by colonel 
Rosen, who followed the adventurous mo- 
narch to Bender—was sold in 1825 at Edin- 
burgh, for the sum of £22,000 sterling! 
This anecdote the French paper thinks 
should have confirmation. i A. Lenoir, 
the founder of the French Museum, relates 
that, during the transport of the remains 
of Abelard and Heloise to the Petits Au- 
gustins, an Englishman offered him 100,000 
francs (£4000) for one of the teeth of 
Heloise! : 

National Literature.—“ A national lite- 
rature is a subject which should always be 
approached with reverence. It is difficult 
to comprehend fully the mind of a nation; 
even when that nation still lives, and we 
can visit it—and its present history, and 
the lives of men we know, help us toa 
comment on the written text. fut here 
the dead alone speak. Voices, half under- 
stood; fragments of song, ending abruptly, 
as if the poet had sung no farther, but died 
with these last words upon his lips; homi- 
lies, preached to congregations that have 
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been asleep fur many centuries; lives of 
saints, who went to their reward long be- 
fore the world began to scoff at sainthood; 
and wonderful legends, once believed by 
men, and now, in this age of wise children, 
hardly credible enough for a nurse’s tale; 
nothing entire, nothing wholly understood, 
and no farther comment or illustration than 
may be drawn from an isolated fact 
found in an old chronicle, or perchance a 
rude illumination in an old manuscript! 
Such is the literature we have now to con- 
sider. Such fragments and mutilated re- 
mains has the human mind left of itself, 
coming down through the times of old, 
step by Pat and every step a century,”— 
fel 


igin of the sign of the Pig and Whistle, 
—The many odd combinations which form 
the signs of our public-houses, can gene- 
rally be accounted for by the corruptions 
which have been introduced in the pronun- 
ciation of what was originally really in- 
tended to be represented. ‘The well-known 
case of the battle at the “Boulogne 
Mouth,” changed into the “Bull and 
Mouth,” is an instance of this operation. 
It is evident that the “Pig and Whistle” 
is another. It was originally the “Peg 
and Wassail,” alluding to a drinking cus- 
tom introduced by the Danes, of affixing s 
number of pegs in the side of the bowl, 
each one drinking down exactly to a peg. 
There is a description of such a drinking- 
vessel, found in Glastonbury Abbey, in 
Hone’s Every-Day Book. ing a jovial 
custom, nothing could be more appropriate 
for a sign to a public-house ; and the tra- 
ditional manner of representing the music- 
stand confirms this derivation: it is con- 
stituted of a punch-bowl, drinking glasses, 
and other dri:iking paraphernalia. 

Chimney-D tors.—In 1750, & cause was 
tried in the court of Exchequer, by a spe- 
cial jury, betwen a famous chimney-doc- 
tor, plaintiff, and the earl of Berkeley de- 
fendant, for a pretended cure of the earl’s 
chimneys from smoking (though they were 
proved in court to smoke as bad as ever), 
when, after a trial of nine hours, the plain- 
tiff was cast, to the no small mortification 
of the fraternity of chimney-doctors, seve- 
ral of whom being examined on behalf of 
their brother doctor, attempted to proves 
custom of five guineas a chimney to be 
paid, though no agreement should be made 
concerning it. 

St. Denis.—In the museum at Cologne, 
there is a stately figure of a bishop, St. 
Denis, with half his head from above the 
eyebrows in his hand—yet he stands the 
unshrinking witness of the true faith, with 
all the nobility of expression preserved, 
though the noblest seat of it be away. 





H.A, Burstall, Printer, 2, Tavistock -street, Strand. 








